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and PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at the Geyser, we must wait its motion, for the| guide repeatedly ran across the narrow rocky 
= Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. eruptions occur at very irregular intervals, some-| partition that separated the two.... The guide 
| = Subserigtions wl Paymenss veveteed ty times several times a day, and sometimes but once|now showed me the Strokr, or what Sir Joba 
e of JOUN RICHARDSON, in two or three days. Knowing that it gave a| Stanley calls the New Geyser, Itis a mere hole 
turn . warning—by firing signal-guns—before eachjin the ground, like a well, without a basin or 
. aT NO, 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS A. ee Ne _ Aa os 26 ; ‘ 
this , ' eruption, I took the time to go about the grounds| raised margin. It is nine feet in diameter at the 
the PRILADELFEIA- and see what there was to be seen. I gathered some|top, and gradually grows smaller to about five 
er Bie rk ieel fine mineralogical specimens, some beautiful sam- | feet in diameter. The Strokr—a word signifying 
in , Postage to. any pat of Penang ivante, for three months, | ates of petrified peat, or turf, all roots and vege-|agitator—is a most singular spring. I looked 
am, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any} aia : ° _ “a : 
nin- part of the United States, for three months, if paid in table matter turned to stone, Fifteen or twenty | down into it, and saw the water boiling violently 
sult advance, six and a-half cents. yards west of the Geyser is a gully or ravine, | about twenty feet below the surface of the ground. 
poms - |with nearly perpendicular sides, and thirty or| It is situated 131 yards south of the Great Geyser, 
om. Recent Visit to the Geysers of Iecland forty feet deep. I went down into % and found | While looking at this, I heard a noise, and look- 
ance 5 a little rivulet of warm water in it, the banks|ing up saw a burst of water and steam a little 
to be BY PLINY MILES, being composed of volcanic matter and red carth.| way off, that the guide said was the Little Geyser. 
d its Monday, July 26th, 1852, 1 spent at the Gey-|I heard a gurgling noise in the bank, and went It is 106 yards south of the Strokr. I went to it, 
i sers. ‘They rise out of the ground near the base| up to it, and there was a little mud spring of|and found an irregular but voluminous burst of 
a of a hill sorne three hundred feet in height. Most | blubbering clay, hot and steaming. While in this| water, rising with considerable noise, eight or ten 
of the hot springs I have seen in Iceland are at| ravine, | heard a sudden noise of explosions like| feet high. It played about five minutes, and stop- 
e the the base of hills. ‘The Geysers are on ground| cannon two or three miles away, and yet it seem-|ped. [ found that it played in a similar way at 
ee that is nearly level, sloping a little from the hill, led to be near me, and under the Great Geyser,| pretty regular intervals of about half an hour, 
~ and cover filty acres or more. The springs are|[t was the subterranean explosions that always | throughout the day, About noon, some two hours 
s de- over one hundred in number, and of every size | precede an eruption. 1 ran up to the Geyser, and lalter the first alarm, I heard again the signal-guns 
l. and form, some very large, others small, scarcely |saw the water in a violent state of agitation and|of the big Geyser. The discharges were near a 
i discharging any water at all. ‘The Great Geyser| boiling, with considerable air coming up out of| dozen, following one another in quick succession, 
. —‘“the Geyser” par excellence—attracts by far|the pipe to the surface. This was all; only al |sounding like the firing of arfillery at sea, at the 
. he the most attention, as from its great size, the! false alarm, and not an eruption, Off I went, on | distance. of two or three miles, I ran up to the 
New quantity of water it discharges, and the magnitude! another exploring expedition about the grounds. | | Geyser, and saw the water in a state of violeat 
ed to and splendor of its eruptions, it stands unequalled | | heard a violent gurgling up towards the foot of | agitation, and soon it rose six or eight feet, in a 
rtling in the world. It is on a litile eminence that it| the hill to the west, and went to see the cause of|column or mass, directly over the pipe. It, how- 
- 16th has made for itself, a hollow rock or petrified! it. About 150 yards from the Great Geyser I| ever, soon subsided, and the water in the basin, 
mass that has been formed by a siliceous deposit | found a jet of steam coming out of a hole in the| trom being full and running over, sank down the 
0,000. from the water. On approaching the place, you ground, and down out of sight I could hear mud pipe till the basin became nearly empty. I was 
Last readily see where the Great Geyser is, by ne} | boiling and sputtering violently, I noticed here | doomed to disappointment this time, there being 
large quantity of steam, I walked upto the margin | | what I had heard was a‘characteristic of the hot| |no more eruption than this, It was two or three 
9: of of it, and there it was, perfectly quiescent, like al springs of Iceland, deposits of clay of different|hours before the basin got full of water again, 
Mee sleeping infant. It is shaped exactly like a tea-| colours and of great beauty. It was moist, in a| About four o’clock | heard the reports again, and 
d 42, saucer, in appearance circular, though it is a little| state somewhat ‘like putty, and lying in layers, in| louder than before; the guide hallooed to me, and 
ildren elliptical. By measurement, the larger diameter | several distinct colours. Red, bluc, and white| we ran up near the margin of the basin. The 
is fifty-six feet, and the smaller diameter forty-| were the prevailing tints, It was most fine-| explosions continued, perhaps, two minutes, the 
‘olera, six feet.... The temperature, by Fahrenheit’s| grained and beautilul, and I could not help think- | water becoming great ily agitated, filling the basia 


Diar- thermometer, was 209° above zero, only three| ing would be of considerable value as paints, if it! to overflowing, and then, as if the “earth was 
r one degrees below the boiling point. The basin itself| were collected. 1 gathered some of it, but in the | opening, the fountain burst forth with a shock that 
is four feet deep, and in the centre there is a round| absence of proper things to carry it in, and the | nearly threw me over, The water shot in one 

come hole or ‘ pipe,” as it is called, running down into| long journey before me, I reluctantly left the |i immense column from the whole size of the pipe, 
: the earth like a well, At the top where it opens|samples behind. About 140 yards southwest of/ and rose perpendicularly, separating a little into 

into the basin, this pipe is sixteen feet across, but|the Great Geyser | came upon two deep springs | ‘different streams as it ascended, Such a spec- 

a little below the surface it is said to be but ten|or pools of clear water, hissing hot and steaming. |tacle no words can describe, Its height, as near 


t-town feet in diameter, ‘This pipe is round, smooth, and| ‘These pools appeared two springs of irregular|as I could judge, was about 70 or 75 feet. The 
Ibury ; straight, and is said by Sir George Mackenzie} outline, each from 10 to 15 feet across, and nearly | awful noise, as a renewal of the forces kept the 
254 N. and others who have measured it, to extend per-| or quite 30 feet deep, The water was so clear I} water in play, seemed as if a thousand engines 
pendicularly to a depth of 65 feet. ‘The. rocky | ‘could see directly to the bottom. A narrow,| were discharging their steam-pipes up through a 
event bottom and sides of the basin and pipe are smooth| rocky boundary separated the two. This bound- | pool of boiling water. Great quantities of steam 
"RIGHT, and of a light colour, nearly white, The quan-' ary, or rather partition, as well as the sides of the | accompanied it, but not enough to hide the column 
lelphia tity of steam that escaped from the surface was/| spring, was apparently a silicious deposit or petri- | of water. We stood in perlect safety within forty 
trict. considerable, but not nearly so great as I should faction caused by the water itself. On going up| feet of the fountain all the time it was playing, 
ae suppose would come from such a body of hot wa-|near the margin, and walking round on every| which was about six or eight minutes, Well was 
1e 67th ter. Such is the appearance of this most remark-| side, | noticed that the earth or rock overhung the | it said that, had Louis XIV. of France seen the 
ness of able fountain while still, and certainly it does not! springs on all sides, so [ could see directly under,|Geysers of Iccland, he never would have made 
ristian look like a violent or dangerous pool... When in| and the crust near the margin was very thin, ‘the fountain of Vi srsailles, Compare the work of 
belief, an active state, the Geyser is altogether a differ-| giving it a most awful appearance. If one should ,man when he makes a spurting jet from a pipe 
nd was ent thing. When | arrived in the evening, the approach too near the margin, and it should | with a two inch bore, to a column of boiling wa- 
on the basin was not over half full of water, but the next | break off, down he would go to inevitable death | ‘ter ten feet in diameter, and near a hundred feet 
tion, in morning it was full and running over, though the|in the seething cauldron, ... A person might | hi; gh, and rushing uP with the noise and actual 
wife of quantity of water that flows from it is not very/| very easily run into these springs, or rather this | force of a volcano!... 1 had thought that Nia- 
leiphia great. A slight rising of the water, as if b viling, | ‘double spring, for it is just even full of water, and | gara Falls was the greatest curiosity, vand Fingal’s 


is seen in the middle of the basin directly over| on level ground. I did not see it till I was just) Cave, at Staffa, the must pleasing one that | had 
the pipe when in a quiescent state. Now arrived | on the margin. Some late traveller here said his | ever seen; but—though not at all alike—the 
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great Geyser of Iceland, as a marvellous work of| ping below the surface, and sinking down into the | tions of the sea with which he was acquainted 
nature, eclipses them both... . ‘The Geyser play-| pipe, up ’twould come again; and, as the water | pointed out to me in these walks, and to be put in 
ed lower and lower, and in the course of two or| would reach the surface of the ground, it would | possession of his many curious anecdotes regard. 
three minutes after it began to recede, had all seem to burst and shoot not only high but wide.|ing them. He was a skilful crab and oyster 
sunk down into the pipe, leaving the basin quite| The falling water wet the earth lor some twenty fisher, and knew every hole and crannie along 
empty, and the pipe also down for about ten feet.| or thirty feet from the pipe. I picked up some |several miles of rocky shore, in which the crea. 
This was the first time | had an opportunity of|small fragments of the grass turf that we had |tures were accustomed to shelter, with not a few 
looking into the pipe. The water was scarcely | thrown in, and found them literally cooked. , . .| of their own peculiarities of character, Contrary 
agitated at all, but slowly rising. Inthe course} ‘There are two or three farm-houses in the 

of two and a half hours the basin was again full} vicinity, and near one of them, in a hot spring, | 
and overflowing, According to the most reliable} saw a large iron kettle placed, and in it were 
estimates, the maximum height of the eruptions of| clothes boiling. Indeed, if these hot springs were | lobster as a more intelligent animal than the crab, 
the Great Geyser is from 90 to 100 feet... . The| movable property, would they not be worth some-|The hole in which the lobster lodges has almost 
first account of these remarkable fountains dates| thing attached to a large hotel or bathing estab-| always two openings, he has said, through one of 
back about 600 years. ‘To me, one of the most| lishment? 1 boiled a piece of meat for my din-| which it sometimes contrives to escape when the 
remarkable circumstances connected with Iceland| ner in one of the springs, and while the culinary | other is stormed by the fisher ; whereas the crab 
is, the constant and regular supply of fire that| operation was going on, I went to a pool in the|is usually content, like the rat devoid of soul, 
keeps springs of water at a boiling heat, and sends | brook that flows from the Great Geyser, and had | with a hole of only one opening ; and besides gets 
forth fountains with a force beyond all human|a most delicious warm bath. "Iwas all gratis—j|so angry in most cases with his assailant, as to 
power, and with a constant and unceasing regu-|no charge for heating the water, The brooks|becume more bent on assault than escape, and so 
larity, for hundreds, and, for aught we know to| that flow from the Geysers all retain their heat 


\loses himself through sheer loss of temper. And 
the contrary, for thousands of years, Whence is| more or less for several hundred yards, until they | yet the crab has, he used to add, some points of 
the supply of fuel? Why does it not all get con- 


‘intelligence about him too. When, as sometimes 
sumed? But a child can ask a question that a 


— 


to the view taken by some of our naturalists, such 
jas Agassiz, who held that the crab is higher in 
istanding than the lobster, my uncle regarded the 


are swallowed up in the icy cold river into which 


\they empty. Some travellers have spoken of a 





|happened, he got hold in his dark, narrow recess 
man cannot answer, 


drawings and illustrations to figure out a theory | 
of pipes, cavities, and conduits under the earth, 
that, supplied with a constant stream of hot water, 
would produce the eruptions that we see. The| 
great irregularity in time and in force seems to| 
set at naught the wisest calculations. We can see} 
the effect produced, and can look on and admire, | 
but the springs of action are hid by the Almighty 
in the wonderful laboratory of nature. 

..+ The Strokr is little less remarkable or in. | 
teresting than the Great Geyser. Though of less 
magnitude, it throws its stream of water higher, 
and wider too, and more varied, in consequence 
of its rather irregular bore. ‘This bore, or pipe, 
is somewhat rough and a little crooked, like the 
Irishman’s gun, made for * shooting round a cor- 
ner.” One rule seems to pervade all the Geysers 
or shooting springs of Iceland. The larger they 
are, the more seldom their eruptions. The Great 
Geyser, from what | can learn, does not give one 
of its highest eruptions ofiener than once in one 
or two days, the Strokr once or twice a day gen- 
erally, and the Litthe Geyser every thirty or forty 
minutes, The Strokr can be made to erupt by 
throwing in stones or turf. The former sometimes 
choke it up, but turf and sods do not; and more- 
over they produce a fine effect by giving a black, 
inky appearance to the water. 
cut up a quantity of turf with a spade, and, piling 
them up on the margin, we threw them—several 
bushels at a time—down the well of the S¢rokr. 
They splashed in the water, which was boiling 
furiously, as usual, about twenty feet below the 
top. The ebullition nearly ceased, and we watched 
it with great interest for some little time, but no 


I had my guide| 


I did not observe it. ... 


ee 


THE UNCLES. 


(Continued from page 370.) 


** My uncle Sandy had, as | have already said, 
been bred a cartwright; but finding, on his return 
afier his seven years’ service aboard a man-of-war, 
|that the place had cartwrights enough for all the 
employment, he applied himself to the humble, 
but not unremunerative profession of a sawyer, 
and used often to pitch his sawpit, in the more 


For ** The Friend.” 


genial seasons of the year, among the woods of 


{the hill of Cromarty. I remember, he never fail- 
|ed setting down in some pretty spot, sheltered 
a ae oon . 

| from the prevailing winds under the lee of some 


fern-covered rising ground or some bosky thicket, 
and always in the near neighbourhood of a spring, | 


and it used to be one of my most delightful exer- 
cises to find out for myself among the thick woods, 
in some holiday journey of exploration, the 
_place of a newly-formed pit. With the saw-pit 
|as my base-line of operations, and secure always 
of a share in Uncle Sandy’s dinner, I used to 
make excursions of discovery on every side,— 


/now among the thicker tracks of wood, which| 


bore among the town-boys, from the twilight 
gloom that ever rested in their recesses, the name 
of the dungeons ; and anon to the precipitous sea- 
shore, with its wild cliffs and caverns. The hill 


of Cromarty is one of a chain belonging to the | 


great Ben Nevis line of elevation; and though 
it occurs in a sandstone district, is itself a huge 


|mass, composed chiefly of granitic gneiss and a| 
It contains also nume-| 


|red splintery honestone. 


Some have attempted by|sulphury taste to meat boiled in the Geysers, but |in the rock of a luckless digit, my uncle showed me 


how that after the first tremendous squeeze he 
began always to experiment upon what he had 
got, by alternately slackening and straitening his 
grasp, as if to ascertain whether it had life in it 
jor was merely a piece of dead matter ; and that 
|the only way to escape him, on these trying occa- 
|sions, was to let the finger lie passively between 
|his nippers, as if it were a bit of stick or tangle; 
|when apparently deeming it such he would be 
|sure to let it go; whereas on the least attempt to 
| withdraw it, he would at once straiten his gripe 
and not again relax it for mayhap half an hour, 
In dealing with the lobster, on the other hand, 
|the fisher had to be beware that he did not depend 
too much on the hold he had got of the creature, 
if it was merely a hold of one of the great claws, 
For a moment it would remain passive in his 
grasp; he would then be sensible of a slight 
tremor in the captured limb, and mayhap bear a 
islight crackle; and, presto, the captive would 
straightway be off like a dart through the deep 
water hole, and only the limb remain in the 
fisher’s hand, My uncle has however told me 
that lobsters do not always lose their limbs with 
‘the necessary judgment. They throw them off 
when suddenly frightened without first waiting to 
consider whether the sacrifice of a pair of legs is 
the best mode of obviating the danger. Ou firing 
}a musket immediately over a lobster just cap- 
|tured, he has seen it throw off both its great claws 
iu the sudden extremity of its terror, just as a 
panic-struck soldier sometimes throws away his 
weapons, Such, in kind, were the anecdotes of 
Uncie Sandy. He instructed me too how to find 
amid thickets of sea-weed the nest of the lump- 


eruption seemed to come at the call we had made. | rous veins and beds of a peculiar-looking granite, | fish, and taught me to look well in its immediate 
We walked away a few steps, thinking that this|}of which the quartz is white as milk, and the pneighbourhood for the male and female fish, espe- 
method of producing an eruption was not infalli-|feldspar red as blood, When still wet by the|cially for the male; and showed me further that 
ble, when suddenly it shot forth with a tremen-| receding tide, these veins and beds seem as if) the hard-shelled spawn of this creature may, when 
dous explosion, throwing its column of dirty water | highly polished, and present a beautiful aspect ;; well washed, be eaten raw, and forms at least as 





an immense height. As near as [ could judge, and it was always with great delight that I used 
the water ascended about one hundred and thirty |to pick my way among them, hammer in hand, 
feet. ‘The explosive, or, rather, eruptive force and fill my pockets with specimens, 

was not quite as regular as in the Great Geyser,| [tis low water in the Frith of Cromarty during 
but would momentarily slacken, and be renewed, |streamtides, between six and seven o’clock in the 


the height of the column sometimes not being over | evening ; and my Uncle Sandy in returning from 


seventy or eighty feet high. How black and inky|his work at the close of the day, used not unfre- 
the water looked ! and occasionally pieces of turf| quently to strike down the hill-side and spend a 
were seen flying high in the air.... After play-| quiet hour in the ebb. I delighted to accompany 
ing about fifteen minutes, it began to slacken, and) him on these occasions, ‘There are professors 
gradually settled down, = [t took some time, how-| of Natural History that know less of living nature 


turf and earth that we administered, After drop-/ it no small matter to have all the various produc- 


ever, to get over its “ black vomit,” caused by the | than was known by Uncle Sandy ; and | deemed | 
| contest, 


‘palatable a viand in that state as the imported 
icaviare of Russia and the Caspian. ‘There were 
| instances in which the common crow acted as @ 
|sort of jackall to us in our lump-fish explorations. 
| We would see him busied at the side of some weed- 
/covered pool screaming and cawing as if engaged 
in combating an enemy; and on going up to the 
place we used to find the lump-fish he had killed, 
fresh and entire, but divested of the eyes, which 
we found as a matter of course, the assailant, in 
order to make sure of victory, had taken the pre- 
caution of picking out at an early stage of the 
Nor was it merely with the edible that 
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we busied ourselves on these journies, ‘The|dians, and is organizing schools for the instruc- | 's the most wonderful circumstance in connexion 
brilliant metallic plumage of the sea-mouse,|tion of the young. As this is the first attempt on| with this subject. The caterpillar which has been 
(aphrodita) steeped as if in the dyes of the rain-/the part of the United States Government to civil-| thus attacked by the ichneumon fly goes on feed- 
bow, excited our admiration time afier time ; and|ize the Indian, the experiment is anxiously watch- ing and appareutly thriving quite as well during 
still higher wonder used to be awakened by ajed by all who desire to see the remnant of the the whole of its caterpillar life as those that have 





much rarer sea-worm, (annelid) brown, and| red race preserved. 


slender as a piece of rope-yarn, and from 30 feet | 
to"40 feet in length, which no one, save my uncle, 
had ever found along the Cromarty shores, and 
which, when broken in two, as sometimes hap- 

ned in the measuring, divided its vitality so 
equally between the pieces, that each was fitted, 


; 
we could not doubt, to set up as an independent 


| said had destroyed the caterpillar that Cassie has 


| escaped. For, by a wonderful provision of instinct, 
jthe ichneumon grubs within do not injure any of 
the organs of the larva, but feed only on the future 
| butterfly inclosed within it. And, consequently, 
lit is hardly possible to distinguish a caterpillar 
| which contains these enemies from those that are 
James. But what were the enemies that you | untouched, 


Harry. 


i 


From the Leisure Hour. 
A Conversation upon the Caterpillar, 


FOR YOUNG READERS, 
(Concluded from page 375.) 


Then how are we to know the sound 


existence and carry on business for itself. ‘The| found in the summer-house, and will prevent it| caterpillar from the eaten one? 


annelids, too, that form for themselves tubular) from becoming a butterfly? 


dwellings built up of large grains of sand (amphi- | 
trites), always excited our interest. ‘T'wo-hand-| 


Pupa. 1 have just told you that as long as it 
Papa. | was aboutto mention them to you, my | continues a caterpillar you cannot easily know the 
boy, as they are associated with one of the most|one from the other; but when the period arrives 


shaped tufts of gold-hued bristles, —{urnished, extraordinary circumstances, or phenomena as | for the close of its larva life, the difference appears ; 


however, with greatly more than the typical|they are called, connected with insect life. 


number of fingers—rise from the shoulders of| 
these creatures, and must, I suspect, be used as| 
hands in the process of building; at least the} 
hands of the most practised builder could not set} 
stones with nicer skill than is exhibited by these| 
worms in the setting of the grains which compose | 
their cylindrical dwellings. Even the mason-| 
wasps and bees are greatly inferior workmen to} 
these mason amphitrites. | was introduced also, | 
in our ebb excursions, to the cuttle-fish and sea-| 
hare, and shown how the one, when pursued by 
an enemy, discharges a cloud of ink to conceal’ 
its retreat, and that the other darkens the water | 
around it with a lovely purple pigment, which my | 
uncle was pretty sure, would make a rich dye, 
like that extracted of old by the Tyrians, from a 
shell-fish which he had often seen on the beach 
near Alexandria. 


* | learned, too, to cultivate an acquaintance with 


some two or three species of doris that carried | 


their arboraceous, tree-like lungs on their backs ; 
I soon acquired a sort of affection for certain shells 
which bore, as | supposed, a more exotic aspect 
than their neighbours. Among these were L7o- 
chus Ziryphinus, with its flame-like markings 
of crimsod, on a ground of paley-brown ; Patella 
pellucida, with its lustrous rays of vivid blue on 
its dark epidermis, that resemble the sparks of a 
fire-work breaking against a cloud; and above 
all, Cyprea Europea, « not rare shell farther to 
the north, but so little abundant in the Frith of 
Cromarty, as to render the live animal, when 
once or twice in the season I used to find it creep. | 


| parasitical, which means living upon others. 


| how can they get into the caterpillar, so as to live 





ing on the laminaria, a species of sea-weed, at 
the extreme outer edge of the tide-line, with its| 
wide orange mantie flowing liberally around it,| 
somewhat of a prize, In short, the tract of sea-| 
bottom laid dry by the ebb formed an admirable | 
school, and Uncle Sandy an excellent teacher, | 
under whom [ was not in the least disposed to 
trifle; and when, long after, | learned to detect 
old marine bottoms now far out of sight of the! 
sea, amid the forest-covered Silurians of central | 
England, and anon opening to the light on some| 
hill-side among the mountain Limestones of our 
own country, I have felt how very much I owed 
to his instructions, 
—_—_—eS_——— 

California Indian Reservation.—Accounts 
from the Indian Reservation at the ‘Tejon are to 
the highest degree satisfactory. ‘The harvesting 
of 1200 acres of wheat and 400 of barley had 
already commenced, and it is estimated that after | 
reserving a sufficient quantity of seed for the 
next sowing, there will be a surplus of fully| 
60,000 bushels of wheat. A military post has 


| which it is to emerge a perfect insect, the ichneu- | book 2 





been established on the Reservation, for the pur- 
pose of keeping off intruders, Superintendent 


Beale is erecting substantial houses for the In-| this should be the result ; but here, my dear child, 


Do! then, those that have escaped their parasite ene- 

you see these little silken balls, so bright and|mies prepare to soar upon their beauteous wings 

yellow, which are on this caterpillar? jinto a new world of delights ; whilst of the other 
James. Yes, papa; they are about the size of unfortunate insects who have been thus attacked 

little grains of wheat, and something that shape. |the skin alone remains, and even it soon melts 
Nannie. 1f they were not on the caterpillar,| away and entirely decays. 

and fastened to it, so as to appear a part of itself,; James, Thank you, dear papa, for telling us so 

from what you have told us1 should have thought /much about these wonderful little insects. I am 

them little cocoons. ;sure [ shall always see a caterpillar with much 
Papa. And so they are, Nannie. But in order | more interest than I have hitherto felt. 

that you may understand how they came there, 1| Papa. I am glad to hear you say so, James, 

must mention to you that there are certain little| And, indeed, there is not a single object within 


flies, called ichneumon flies, which, in their| your reach which will not afford you both delight 


caterpillar or larva state, inhabit and feed on other and instruction, if you carefully examine into its 
caterpillars; and from this circumstance are called |nature and history, But tell me, do you re- 
member what is the Greek word which signifies 
But, papa, |“ soul ?” 
James, I think it is psyche. 
there? Papa, Yes, James, psych? is the Greek for 
Papa, The ichneumon fly is furnished with a|soul; and is it not remarkable that it is also the 
long sharp sting, called an ovzpositor, which means | Greek for butterfly 1 Now, if you look into your 
an egg-placer. Can you tell your sisters, James, | Classical Dictionary under the name psych, you 
what that word ovipositor is derived from? |will find that the butterfly was the symbol or 
James, Yes, papa; from the Latin word ovum, | representation of the soul; and, on that account, 
egg, and positum, placed. in old paintings, amongst the ancients, when a 
Papa, And from positum we get the English | man had just expired, a butterfly appeared flutter. 
words, position, deposit, etc., etc. Now, the fly|ing above, as if rising from the mouth of the 
being possessed of this long sharp sting, or ovipo-| deceased. But this subject is connected with one 
sitor, pierces with this the body of a caterpillar in| far more important as well as interesting to us, 


Harry. Oh! how very strange. 





| several places, and deposits her eggs, which are|and which is very suitable and appropriate to 
| there hatched, and feed as grubs or larvae on the} what | have just been reading in the very inte- 


inward parts of their victim, But just at the] resting and highly instructive book that I have in 
period when the caterpillar is about retiring for|my hand, 
the purpose of assuming the pupa state, from| Cassie. Oh! papa, what is the name of the 


Will you allow us to read it? or will you 
mon grubs, having by this time completely devour- | read it out to us yourself? 
5 ’ od I y } y 


ed the hidden butterfly, come forth from their) Papa, It is a “ View of the Scripture Revela- 
lurking-places, and spin upon the outside of their| tions of a Future State,” and gives us the infor- 
late habitation their little silken cocoons, from | mation contained in the different parts of the bible 
which they are to issue as flies. | relative to the occupation and state of the psyché 

Cassie. Oh! now [ understand all about it,|or souls of those who, having escaped the enemies 
papa. These little yellow silken balls, on this|to which they were exposed on earth, are pre- 
caterpillar that I have found, are the cocoons of| served and prepared for those regions of blessed- 
that horrid fly, which has been eating up the poor | ness where they shall dwell forever in the glorious 
little butterfly that was contained inside of it. bodies with which they are to be invested on 

Papa. You are very nearly right, Cassie; it|arising out of the state of death, or sleep, as the 
was not exactly the ichneumon fly that devoured | scriptures call it, and which might in some sense 
the hidden butterfly ; but it was the grub or larva, | be termed the pupa state of mankind. Now if the 
which was produced from the egg that the fly had| butterfly or psyché state be symbolical of the soul 
deposited in the caterpillar, and which, having| when clothed with its resurrection body, can any 
now completed its destructive work, issues forth|of you tell me to what the human body itself may 
and spins its little cocoons, which you see, be compared ? 

Nannie. But, papa, does not the ichneumon| James, I think, papa, that the larva or cater. 
fly immediately kili the caterpillar? Will not the| pillar state very much resembles man in this life, 
sting, by means of which’it places its eggs in the| while preparing for the great change ; when, afier 
body of the caterpillar, at once cause its death ;|his body has lain in the grave, just as the pupa 
or, if it recover this injury, will not the grubs or|does in the tomb of the cocoon, his soul is to 
larva of the fly devour it up? mount upward in a new body to the kingdom of 

Papa. You might very naturally suppose that} heaven. 


Papa, Yes, my dear boy. In many par‘s of 












[Scripture,] man is called a worm ; but as the 
worm or caterpillar changes into the butterfly, so 
shall those who, by the help of God’s good Spirit, 
conquer their corrupt and carnal desires, and set 
their affection on things above, be changed into 
the likeness of the glorious body of their blessed 
Lord and Saviour, who has passed into the heavens 
tefore them as their forerunner. 
little remarkable that the place where the Al- 
mighty is said particularly to dwell 1s called in 


And it is not a| 


THE FRIEND. 


“ Shall find a change more glorious far 
Than that which came to light, 
When, bursting through its prison bar, 


The butterfly took flight. 
| 


“ Through Christ, who reigns above the skies, 
| To us it will be given 
Aloft on angels’ wings to rise, 
And taste the joys of heaven.” 


or 


| Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding ; 





way of living, as he knew not he should ever seg 
|them again, 

With the consent, approbation, and encourage. 
ment of the brethren of the morning meeting, 
| London, they made ready to sail in the ship Pro. 
|vidence, of London, bound for Virginia, of which 
| William Cant, a Friend, was commander, Op 
the 10th day of the Ninth month, they went on 
'board the vessel, accompanied by several dear 
Friends, Of the parting opportunity, with whom, 





scripture “his pavilion,” a word taken from the |that civility is best which excludes all superfluous |‘ Thomas Story has given the following account ; 


Greek papilion, which also signifies a butterfly. 
But you must remember, my dear children, that it 
is in this life you are to be prepared for the enjoy- 
ment of that which is to come, in order to be 
capable of participating in its happiness ; and it is 
in this life also that your soul has to contend with 
those secret enemics which, like the ichneumon 
flies, are ever seeking to destroy it. It is neces- 
sary to observe, too, that our well-being and pros- 
perity in this life is by no means a sure proof of 
our being [ree or secure from those secret enemies, 
Can you tell me, Nannie, does the caterpillar 
which has been attacked by the ichneumon fly 
cease to feed ? or does it show in any manner that 
it has been thus attacked ? 

Nannie. No, papa; it continues still to feed 
and thrive, just as if it were uninjured. 

Papa, Precisely so, Nannie. 
assailed by its apparently insignificant foe, shows 
no symptoms of its dangerous state, for it is not 
on the caterpillar that it feeds, but on the butter- 
fly, psyche, or soul contained within it, And as 
the caterpillar thrives and grows apparently as 
well with as without those unscen enemies, so a 
man may have a secret enemy within his own 


bosom, destroying his soul-psyche, though without | 


interfering with his well-being during the present 
stage of his existence, and whose presence may 
never be detected till the time arrives when the 
last great change shall take place. 

Cassie. But, papa, the poor little caterpillar 
could not know any thing of these cruel flies, and 
therefore could not guard against them nor de- 
stroy their eggs. 

Papa, And therefore, my dear child, we may 
pity, but we cannot condemn these poor insects. 
However, this is not the case with regard to our- 
selves, God has given to us understanding or 
reason; and he has also given to us, [the Scripture 
of Truth,] and promised of his Holy Spirit to those 
who seek it, in order to guide and direct them 
aright as to those things which concern their 
eternal welfare. Now [the Bible] tells us of the 
enemies that we are exposed to; it teaches us 
also how to guard against them; and when we 
are assailed by them, it [tells us where to look for] 
the means and the power of overcoming them. 
And now, in conclusion, | will repeat for youa 
little hymn which you will find in the * ‘Teacher’s 
Manual for Infant Schools,” and which is very 
appropriate to what we have been speaking of. 


“ Yon butterfly, whose airy form 
Flits o’er the garden wall, 
Was once a little crawling worm, 
And could not fly at all. 


“ The little worm was then inclosed 
Within a shell-like case, 
And there it quietly reposed 
Until a change took place. 


* And now on rich and purple wings 
It roves as free as air, 
Visiting all the lovely things 
That make the earth so fair. 


“ And we, if humbly we behave, 
And do the will of God, 
And strive to follow to our grave 
The paths the saints have trod, 


The caterpillar, | 


| formality. 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

| Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 

of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


ROGER GILL. 


Roger Gill, of London, was born about the 
year 1664, In his youthful days he was guilty, 
according to his own testimony, “ of many gross 
}and enormous crimes.” The natura! and unre- 
|generate nature was in dominion in him, and 
although he frequented the meetings of the Bap- 
|tists, yet he knew nothing of the soul-saving and 
heart-cleansing baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
fire. When about nineteen years of age, he was 
;convinced of the Truth as held by Friends, and 
|submitting to the power and virtue of the Holy 
| Spirit, his corrupt heart was changed, ‘The el- 
| fectual baptism was upon him, and he was washed, 
|sanctified and justified in the “ name of the Lord 
| Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” The fear 
of God was now his defence against those vices 
which had formerly enslaved him, prompting him 


strength to enable him to withstand the assaults 
of Satan, So he grew in grace, and in the saving 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, striving to 
attain to “* his measure of the stature of the tull- 
ness of Christ.” 

After some years, a gift in the ministry of the 
gospel was dispensed to him, and being faithful 
and diligent therein, he became, though young in 
years, as a father in the Truth, able, through the 
fresh unfoldings and renewed anointings of the 
Holy Spirit, to divide the word with heavenly wis- 
‘dom to the flock. Speaking in season to the 
weary, strengthening the feeble-minded, support- 
ing the weak, having milk for babes, strong meat 


God, and just reproof and admonition to the back- 
sliding and rebellious, 
He laboured for a time in his-native country, 


America, with a concern to visit them. This 
concern grew and increased until the time came, 
when it seemed proper to endeavour to fulfil it, 
Thomas Story was under a similar concern, and 
being, in the First month, 1698, at a meeting in 
Southwark, with Roger Gill, he, alter the meet- 
ing, found an unexpected freedom to mention to 
him his concern as they were returning to Lon- 
don, 
‘any ministering Friend concerned for those 
parts,’ for he wanted a companion. Roger was 
silent for a time, and then said, * [It is now long 
since | was first concerned that way, and the last 
night, in my sleep, was as if making all things ready 
for my voyage.” ‘To this Thomas pleasantly 
said, * [s it no more but a dream yet?” 

They met again shortly after, on the way toa 
meeting at Entield, and Roger said, it would be 
the Seventh month at soonest that he could be 
ready, for he had to see his wife and family in a 





to seek earnestly to the Lord, his heiper, for| 


jor manhood, consolation for the true Israel of 


but it was not long before he [elt an overflowing of 
gospel love in his soul towards the inhabitauts of 


After unfolding it, he asked, if he knew of 


“ Being together in the great cabin, the good 
presence of the Lord commanded deep and in. 
ward silence before him, and the Comforter of the 
|just brake in upon us by his irresistible power, 
jand greatly tendered us together in his heavenly 
|love, whereby we were melted into many tears, 
Glorious was His appearance to the humbling of 
us all, and the admiration of some there who did 
not understand it, Inthis condition we remained 
for a considerable season, and then William Penn 
| was concerned in prayer, for the good and pre. 
servation of all, and more especially for us then 
about to leave them; with thanksgiving also for 
all the favours of God, and for that holy and pre. 
cious enjoyment, as an addition to his many for. 
mer blessings. When he had finished, the Lord 
repeated his own holy effusion of divine soul- 
|melting love upon the silent weeping assembly, to 
the full confirmation of us more immediately con- 
cerned, and further evidence to the brethren of the 
truth of our calling. In this love unfeigned, and 
|teuder condition of soul, we embraced each other 
to our mutual satisfaction ; for the same powerful 
love of Truth that makes us loath to depart from 
the Friends and brethren of our native Jand, 
drawing us to remote parts of the world, and re- 
maining in our hearts, gives courage and strength 
to leave all, and follow the Lord wheresoever he 
will. We looked after them so long as we could 
see them; not with minds to go backwards, or 
with any desire now to return, but in the comiort 
of divine love; which neither distance of place, 
nor number of years, shail ever be able to obstruct 
or detace, as we keep true to the Lord in our. 
selves,” 

Their passage over the mighty ocean was a 
very tempestuous one, yet were the travellers 
comforted by the assurance that the Lord was 
with them, secretly sustaining them by his lite. 
giving presence, and showing them that he was 
Lord God Omnipotent, who ruleth the raging of 
the sea, ‘They landed in the Chesapeake, on 
the 12th of the Twelith month, and immediately 
commenced their labours of love for the good of 
souls. 

After divers heart-tendering meetings in Vir- 
ginia, they passed into Carolina, On the 13th of 
the First month, 1699, several slaves attended a 
meeting, who had previously received the ‘Truth, 
To one of these, Roger Gill felt constrained to 
speak a few words by way of ministry, ** by which 
she was much tendered,” and Thomas Story, shak- 
ing hands with her as he passed, she was much 
broken. Thomas says, * Finding the day of the 
Lord’s tender visitation and mercy upon her, [ 
spoke encouragingly to her, and was glad to find 
the poor blacks so near the ‘Truth, and reachable. 
She stood there, looking after us and weeping, as 
long as we could see her. I inquired of one of 
the black men, how long they had come to meet- 
ings. He said, ‘they had always been kept in 
ignorance, and disregarded as persons who were 
not to expect anything from the Lord, till Jona- 
than Taylor, who had been there the ycar before, 
discoursing with them, had informed them that 
the grace of God, through Christ, was givea also 
to them, and that they ought to bdclieve in, and 
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be led and taught by it, and so might come to be 

ood Friends, and saved as well as others; of 
which they were glad. The next oecasion was, 
when William Ellis and Aaron Atkinson were 
there, they went to meetings, and several of them 
were convinced.’ Thus one planteth, and an- 
other watereth, but God giveth the increase.” 

On the 14th, they -had a very good meeting in 
which Roger was ‘ very powerful’ ‘in his testi- 
mony ;’ “to the praise of the Lord, of whom 
alone is the power, and to whom be all the glory 
forever.” Returning northward, they had a meet- 
ing with some Indians to whom Roger Gill spoke 
on the immortality of the soul, and also that God 
had “ placed a witness in the heart of every man, 
which approves that which is good, and reproves 
that which is evil.” To this the chief assented. 

Passing through Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, they proceeded into Connecticut, 
where, having appointed a meeting at Stanford, 
the mayor undertook to break it up, by sending a 
constable with a warrant, Thomas Story inform- 
ed the company assembled, that the law of Eng- 
land allowed toleration; but the constable said 
they did not stand on the laws of England, but 
had a law of their own that no Quakers should 
have a meeting among them, and none there 
should be. 

Roger Gill, who was filled with zeal, com- 
menced speaking to the people, paying no heed 
to the order of the constable. In the course of 
his communication, he spoke of the anti-christian 
spirit manifested of old time in New England, 
where they had whipped and in many ways 
abused Friends, cutting off the ears of some, and 
hanging others, because they were Quakers, 
though they came in love as the peaceable mes- 
sengers of God to them, He added that the same 
spirit was yet alive among them in Connecticut, 
and would be at the same cruel work still, but was 
overruled by a better power. ‘The constables, 
finding their commands of no effect with the 
speaker, ordered the people to withdraw, and they 
not all obeying, they commanded the landlady of 
the house where the meeting was held, to forbid 
them the house, At this the two Friends went 
into the street, and Roger, lifling up his strong voice, 
proclaimed, “* Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabitants 
of this place. who profess God and Christ, with- 
out the knowledge of God, and void of his fear.” 
Afier a full opportunity of relieving themselves in 
the street, they passed on to Fairfield, where the 
next day there was to be a great Quarterly lec- 
ture, at which were gathered the inhabitants of 
seven townships and their ministers. The Friends 
felt a concera to go to it, but desirous not to 
offend the people, by entering with their hats on, 
they set down on the green near the meeting- 
house; they drew nearer as the preacher gave out 
his text, and patiently heard them to the end, 
After he had prayed, the lecture concluded, and 
the people being about withdrawing, Roger Gill 
requested that they would stay and hear him. 
The people were willing enough to remain, but 
some of the preachers called on them to depart, 
and some called for the magistracy. The one 
who had spoken that day took Roger by the hand, 
and desired him to come off the form on which 
he was standing; and the minister of Stanford 


said, ‘Sir, you are not qualified; you have no| 


call from the people as we have.’ Roger an- 


From Putnam's Magazine 


THE TWO ANGELS. 

BY LONGFELLow. 

The present verses, it is understood, have been | 
suggested by two actual incidents occurring in| 
Longfellow’s own family, and in that of his friend, | 
the poet Lowell, the same night at Cambridge. 


Two angels, one of Life, and one of Death, 

Passed o’er the village as the morning broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white ; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way; 
Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed : 
“ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are at rest!” 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 


I recognized the nameless agony, 


| Arkansas, 





The terror, and the tremor, and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 


The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice; 
And knowing whatsoe’er he sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
“ My errand is not Death, but Life,” he said : 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 


’Twas at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. . 


Allis of God! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are His; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door? 
——_—S— 


Selected. 
“ The world passeth away, and the lust thereof.” 


What ground, alas, has any man 
To set his heart on things below, 
Which when they seem most like to stand, 
Fly like the arrow from the bow! 
Who ’s now atop ere long shall feel 
The circling motion of the wheel! 


On 


HUMILITY. 


Tumble we must be, if to Heaven we go; 

High is the roof there, but the gate is low: 
Whene’er thou speakest, look with a lowly eye— 
Grace is increased by humility. 





More TeERRITORIES.—INDIAN REPRESENTA- 
TIvEs In Concress.—lIt is said by the Washing- 


the national administration has sent to the Chick- 
|asaw, Choctaw, and Cherokee tribes of Indians a 


different tongues, to organize the Indian territo- 


& propostion, accompanied by bills drafted in three| poisoned a dog belonging to the latter. 


tribes were to be allowed six months to consider 
the matter, and the government has made glow- 
ing promises of aid for their territorial organiza- 
tions in case of their agreement. If this be true, 
it may be taken for granted as accomplished 
already, for it is an easy matter to procure the 
assent of these Indian nations to the plan, and 
with the present overwhelming Democratic majo- 
rity in both branches of Congress, the adminis- 
tration may carry through any measure which is 


|deemed desirable. The territory in question com. 


prises nearly all the remaining unorganized terri- 
tory of the United States, and extends from the 
Red River to the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude, 
which is the boundary of Kanzas, and from Ark- 
ansas on the east to Texas on the west. The 
area covered is about equal to that of the State of 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws have 
been for a number of years consolidated under 
one government of their own, though latterly 
there has been some disagreement between them. 

All of the tribes mentioned are considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization, cultivate the earth as farm. 
ers, have schools and academies, live like the 
whites, and conduct their governmental affairs in 
the same way, by means of elections by ballot, 
legislatures and elective chiefs. The Cherokee 
nation is quite a promising specimen of a native 
commonwealth, As slavery is an established in- 
stitution among these tribes, no doubt the princi- 
pal reason for the proposed territorial organiza- 
tion is to secure another slave State, or perhaps 
three of them, A bill is already before Congress 
to enable the whole of the civilized Indians to be- 
come citizens, as well as to enable them to sell 
parcels of their lands to white settlers, This 
plan will doubtless be combined with the proposed 
territorial bills, and so‘open to white slaveholders 
from the Southern States a new area. It is by 
no means a new idea, but has been long enter- 
tained. It is pressed at the present time, because 
everything favours its success, —V, American, 

quail 

SreampoaT DisasTERs oN THE WestTERN Rtr- 
vers.—T'ne St. Louis Republican has, with a 
great dea! of trouble, made out a list of steamboat 
disasters during the first half of the year, which is 
unparalleled by any period of the same length of 
time in the history of navigation on the waters of 
the West. The number of accidents caused by 
collisions, fires, &c., is considerably over one hun- 
dred, involving a loss of very little short of 
$2,000,000 of property ; and resulting in the 
destruction of more than three hundred lives, 

The Republican says, in addition to the nnm- 
ber of steamboats lost and injured during the past 
six months, there have been from 100 to 150 coal 
boats with a large number of lives lost on the Ohio 
river between Pittsburg and Louisville. Of the 
exact number of coal boats and lives lost we are 
unable to give anything like a correct account, as 
the Ohio river papers at the time the accidents 
occurred all disagree in reference to the number 
of each—_N. Amer. 

ae nee 


A great suit has been decided recently in the 


ton correspondent of the New York Tribune, that|Court of Appeals of Kentucky. For four or five 


years a case has been pending between Cook and 


Grant, of Mason county, the former having 


The 


ablest counsel, in that part of the State, was en- 


swered, ‘Have you your qualifications and call! ries below the southern boundary of Kansas ter-| gaged, and the decisions of the various courts 


only from the people ? 
and we recommend our testimony to the con- 
sciences of the people: through the grace of God 
we call them to the faith and obedience of Christ, 
and not they us.’ 
. (To be concluded.) 


Our call is from God, | 


gress. 
|\5 3 
|the proposition embraces a plan for three separate 





territorial governments, one extending over the 


ritory, and give them a representation in Con-| would fill a respectable octavo, By this last judg- 
According to the letter we quote from,|ment Grant gets $49 and costs, 


el 


“ He that cannot forgive others, breaks down 


Cherokee nation, a second over the Creeks, and/|the bridge over which he must pass himself,—for 
a third over the Choctaws and Chickasaws. These|every man hath need to be forgiven.” 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Seventh Month, 1854. 


Accounts from all parts of the country concur 
in saying that the month just passed, was unusu- 
ally hot. The temperature has been from 95° to 
100°, in the States of the north, as far as New 
Hampshire. In the Southern States, it was con- 
siderably over 100° attimes. Many persons died 
from being sun-struck, 


While the Seventh month of last year was re-| 


markable for the number of its thunder-storms, 
attended with hail, &c.,this year there was hardly 
any thing that would bear the title of storm. We 
have seen no account of any hail-storm in the 
country except one in Illinois. This was quite 
destructive, however, over a small extent of coun- 
try ; some of the stones measured 10 and even 
13 inches in circumference. ‘There was only 
about one-third as much rain during the month as 
there was in the corresponding one last year, yet 
as the growing crops had a very good start from 
the frequent copious showers of the previous 
month, they suffered but little on account of 
drought. 

The weather through harvest was fine for 
securing the crops, except that it was rather hot, 
for the comfort of those engaged at it. 

The average temperature of the month was 
75°; that of the Seventh month last year was 
714. 
55° on the 12th, to 96° on the 21st. Amount of 
rain, 2.616 inches, for the corresponding month 
of last year, it was 7.483 inches, 

West-town B.S., Eighth mo. Ist, 1854. 
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SlSi ete c 15 
a =lo|s jess wind. 1854. 
es 3 CeCe 
Bele 2 BRE 
1 64/79 71}/29.61 |N.N. W. 2 Clear. 
2 60/82 7i |2967'N.W.toN. 2] Do 
3 65/86 755 | 29.56 | N. W. 1| Do. 
4.71/93 82 |29.47| N.W.toW.1] Do. very warm. 
5 71/94 82} | 29.48 | N.W.toS.W.2! Do. clouds—rain. 
6 70/83 764 | 29.58 | N. W. 2 Generally clear. 
7| 64/85 74} | 29.64 | N. W. 2 Clear. 
8) 71\r4 77$|29.59 |S.toS. W. 2] Do. 
9 73)87 80 |29.52 S.E.toS.W.1| Do. warm & sult.—ash’r. 
10 69/78 85) |29.57|S.toS.E. 3 /Generally clear. 
11 | 62) 81 | 714) 29.56 | S.E. to N.W. 2 |Clear. 
2 55/78 66) | 29.59 | N. W. 1} Do. 
13/60/76 68 | 29.68 | N. to E. 2} Do. cloudy—rainat8 p.m. 
14/62/72 67 |29.61 | E. to N. 2|Rainy—cloudy. 
15 | 64/76 70 |29.62 | N.to N. W. 1 |Cloudy—clear, p. m. 
16| 66 | 80 73 | 29.66 | N.W.toS E.1] Do. do. 
17/61 2 71} | 29.64 |S. E.to N.W. 2|Foggy—clear—rain in eve’g. 
18) 65 | 81 73 | 29.57 | N. to N. W. 3 |Clear. 
19) €3) 88 75,/2951 | N. W. 2) Do. 
20/71/94 825] 29.48 | N. W. 1} Do. very warm. 
21 |72 96 84 |29.52 | N.W.toS.W.2] Do. decidedly warm. 
22/73/94, 83$/ 29.60 | N. W. 3] Do. do. 
23/73/88 80}/29.63 | 8.toS.W. 4/Generally clear. 
24/70/80 75 | 29.62 | S.E. 2|Cloudy—Rainy. 
25|70 82 76 |2958/S. W.toS. 2)Generally clear. 
26/68 85 77 |29.52 |S. W.to W. 1 Do. do. 
27 | 66 |82' 74 | 29.67 | N. W. 2)Clear, 
28/60 82 71 |29.70|S.W.toN.W.1] Do. 
29/68/76 72 | 29.57 |S. E. 2] Do. Rainy, pv. m. 
30/70/84 77 | 29.55 | N. W. 3)|Very fine day. 
31/63/82 723 129.65 | N.toS.W. 2] Do. — do. 
—— 


THE BAROMETER. 


Galileo had found that water would rise under 
the piston of a pump, to a height only of about 
thirty-four feet. His pupil Torricelli, conceiving 
the happy thought, that the weight of the atmos- 
phere might be the cause of the ascent, concluded 
that mercury, which is about thirteen times heavier 


than water, should only rise under the same| 


Range of the mercury in thermometer from | 
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different situations varied as to sucking power, 
according to the same law. 

It was soon afterwards discovered, by careful 
observation of the mercurial barometer, that even 


{when remaining in the same place, it did not 


|particular part of the earth was constantly fluc- 
| tuating ; a truth which, without the barometer, 
|of the instrument being carried still farther, it was 
found, that in serene dry weather the mercury 
|generally stood high, and that before and during 
istorms and rain it fell :—the instrument therefore 
might serve as a prophet of the weather, becom- 
ing a precious monitor to the hushandman or the 
| Sailor. 

| The reasons why the barometer falls before 
wind and rain will be better understood a few 
pages hence ; but we may remark here, that when 
water which has been suspended in the atmos- 
phere, and has formed a part of it, separates as 
jrain, the weight and bulk of the mass are dimin- 
ished: and that wind must occur when a sudden 
condensation of aeriform matter, in any situation, 
disturbs the equilibrium of the air, for the air| 
around will rush towards the situation of dimin- 
ished pressure, 

To the husbandman the barometer is of consi- 
\derable use, by aiding and correcting the prog-| 
nostics of the weather which he draws from local 
|signs familiar to him; but its great use as a| 
weather-glass seems to be to the mariner, who 
roams over the whole ocean, and is often under 
skies and climates altogether new to him. The 
watchlul captain of the present day, trusting to 
| this extraordinary monitor, is frequently enabled to 
take in sail and to make ready for the storm, 
where, in former times, the dreadful visitation 


always stand at the same elevation ;—in other| still regard it. 
words, that the weight of atmosphere over any 


Civilized Europe is now familiar with the baro* 
meter and its uses, and therefore, that Europeans 
/may conceive the first feelings connected with it, 
‘they almost require to witness the astonishment 
(or incredulity with which people of other parts 
A Chinese once conversing on the 
subject with the author, could only imagine of the 
barometer, that it was a gift of miraculous nature, 
which the God of Christians gave them in pity, to 


could never have been suspected, The observation} direct them in the long and perilous voyages 


which they undertook to unknown seas. 

A barometer is of great use to persons employ. 
ed about those mines in which hydrogen gas, or 
fire-damp, is generated and exists in the crevices, 
When the atmosphere becomes unusually light, 
the hydrogen being relieved from a part of the 
pressure which ordinarily confines it to its holes 
and lurking places, expands or issues forth to 
where it may meet the lamp of the miner, and ex. 
plode to his destruction, In heavy states of the 
atmosphere, on the contrary, it is pressed back to 
its hiding places, and the miner advances with 
safety. 

We see from this that any reservoir or vessel 
containing air would itself answer as a barometer 
if the only opening to it were through a long tubu- 
lar neck, containing a close sliding plug, for then 
according to the weight and pressure of the ex- 
ternal air the density of that in the cavity would 
vary, and all changes would be marked by the 
position of the moving plug. A beautiful baro- 
meter has really been made on this principle by 
using a vessel of glass, with a long slender neck, 
in which a globule of mercury is the movable 
plug. 

The state of the atmosphere, as to weight, 
differs so much at different times in the same sit- 
uation, as to produce a range of about three inches 


‘in the height of the mercurial barometer, that is 





would have fallen upon him unprepared.—The| 
marine barometer has not yet been in general use| 
for many years, and the author was one of a} 
numerous crew who probably owed their preser- | 
vation to its almost miraculous warning. It was 
in a southern latitude. ‘The sun had just set with 
placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, 
and the usual mirth of the evening watch was pro- 
ceeding, when the captain’s order came to prepare | 
with all haste fora storm, The barometer had| 
begun to fall with appalling rapidity. As yet, 
|the oldest sailors had not perceived even a threa- 
|tening in the sky, and were surprised at the ex- 
|tent and hurry of the preparations; but the required 
measures were not completed, when a more awful 
hurricane burst upon them than the more experi- 
enced hadever braved. Nothing could withstand 
it; the sails already furled and closely bound to 
the yards, were riven away in tatters: even the| 
bare yards and masts were in great part disabled ; | 
and at one time the whole rigging had nearly 
fallen by the board, Such, for a few hours, was 
the mingled roar of the hurricane above, of the! 
|waves around, and of the incessant peals of| 
‘thunder, that no human voice could be heard, and 
| amidst the general consternation, even the trumpet | 
sounded in vain. In that awful night, but for the 
|little tube of mercury which had given warning, 
‘neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the 











iskill and energies of the commander, could have 


to say, from twenty-eight to thirty-one inches, 
On the occasion of the great Lisbon earthquake, 
however, the mercury fell so far in the barome- 
ters, even in Britain, as to disappear from that 
portion at the top usually left uncovered for obser- 
vation, ‘The uncovered part of a barometer is 
commonly of five or six inches in length, with a 
divided scale attached to it, on which the figures 
28, 29, &c., indicate the number of inches from 
the surface of the mercury at the bottom to the 
respective divisions :—on the lower part of the 
scale the words wind and rain are generally 
written, meaning that when the mercury sinks to 
them, wind and rain are to be expected; and on 
the upper part dry and fine appear, for a corres- 
ponding reason ; but we have to recollect, that it 
is not the absolute height of the mercury which 
indicates the existing or coming weather, but the 
recent change in its height :—a falling barometer 
usually telling of wind and rain; a rising one of 
serene and dry weather. 

The barometer answers another important pur- 
pose, besides that of a weather-glass—in enabling 
us to ascertain readily the height of mountains, or 


|of any situation to which it can be carried, 


As the mercurial column in the barometer is 


always an exact indication of the tension or pres- 


sure produced in the air around it by the weight 
of air above its level, being indeed, as explained 


i el a a ee i, a ll ee i i, del, ee 


|in the foregoing paragraphs, of the same weight 
}as a column of the air of equal base with itself, 
|and reaching from it to the top of the atmosphere 
|——the mercury must fall when the instrument is 


influence to a thirteenth of the elevation:—he saved one man to tell the tale. On the following 
tried and found that this was so, and the mercu-| Morning the wind was again at rest, but the ship 
rial barometer was invented. ‘To afford further lay upon the yet heaving waves, an unsightly 
evidence that the weight of the atmosphere was the | wreck. icarried from any lower to any heigher situation, 
cause of the phenomenon, he afterwards, carried) ‘The marine barometer differs from that used on | and the degree of falling must always tell exactly 
the tube of mercury to the tops of buildings and shore, in having its tube contracted in one place|how much air has been left below. For instance, 
of mountains, and found that it fell always in|to a very narrow bore, so as to prevent that sud-/|if thirty inches barometrical height mark the 
exact proportion to the portion of the atmosphere | den rising and falling of the mercury, which every | whole atmospheric pressure at the surface of the 
left below it ;—and he found that water-pumps in | motion of the ship would else occasion, ocean, and if the instrument be found, when car- 
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age ried to some other situation, to stand at only | and some minutes elapse before they recover. In| were mercifully gathered, and becameas acity set 
cnn twenty inches, it proves that one-third of the| the elevated plains of S, America, the inhabitants | on a hill. : We 
th it atmosphere exists below the level of the new situ-| have larger chests than the inhabitants ot lower The current was against them, as it is now 
nee ation, If our atmospheric ocean were of an uni-| regions—another admirable instance of the animai| against the faithful; but they were enabled to 
vars form density all the way up as our watery oceans, | frame adapting itself to the circumstances in which withstand its force, being made more than con- 
a a certain weight of air thus left behind in ascend-| it is placed. It appears from all this, that although | querors through Him who loved them, and called 
f the ing would mark every where a change of level our atmosphere be filty miles high, it is so thin| them to come out and be separate from the multi- 
ere nearly equal, and the ascertaining any height by| beyond three miles and a half, that mountain/tude, who were following their own inventions, 
y 0 the barometer would ‘become one of the most| ridges of greater elevation are nearly as effectual and in their craftiness, were lying in wait to de- 
aon simple of calculations :—the air at the surface of| barriers between nations of men, as islands or|ceive and ensnare 5 and the same divine power is 
. the earth being about twelve thousand times lighter| rocky ridges in the sea are between the finny|still able to sustain us, amidst all the trials 
sloy. than its bulk of mercury, an inch rise or fall of tribes inhabiting the opposite coasts. through which we may be called to pass, and He 
2, oF the barometer would mark everywhere a rise or Arnott. | will do it, as we continue faithful to the end, abid- 
ices, fall in the atmosphere of twelve thousand inches ing in watchfulness and simplicity. 
ight, or one thousand feet, But owing to the elasticity iinsniieiadiaeiit 
the of air, which causes it to increase in volume as it J be Vi heen 00 Ghent . 
sated escapes from pressure, the atmosphere is rarer in The Name withont the Virtue. needote of Edward Burrough, 
h to proportion as we ascend, so that to leavéa given| An article on the fourth page of a late number|_ “Many of the tradesmen and mechanics of 
des. weight of it behind, the ascent must be greater, | of « The Friend” is suggestive of profitable reflec-| London were in the habit of assembling in the 
* the the higher the situation where the experiment is) jjons to those who are disposed candidly to con-| fields, on the outskirts of the city, near the close 
k to made ; the rule therefore of one inch of mercury | sider its bearing, as an evidence of the lowering| of dry and pleasant days, to amuse themselves in 
with for a thousand feet, holds only for rough estimates) of the standard of Truth, by the admission of a| wrestling, or in watching others so engaged. One 
near the surface of the earth, The precise cal-| conformity to a world, of which this instance is| evening as Edward Burrough was passing by, 
essel culation, however, for any case, is still very easy | far from being a solitary example. Such are to| his attention was drawn to a company of people 
eter and a good barometer, with a thermometer attach- |be met with in every direction, and it is because| assembled round an athletic man, who had already 
ubu- ed, and with tables, or an algebraical formula ex-| of these that those who are not content with aj 'hrown several competitors, and was then wailing 
then pressing all the influencing circumstances, enables | mere name to live,—as it respects themselves, | [or another, As no one offered to enter the ring 
» oni us to ascertain elevations much more easily, and | and their fellow-professors—are engaged in openly with him, he seemed flushed with pride at his 
puld in many cases more correctly, than by trigono-| contending against the innovations of a worldly | Success, and full of vain-glory, because of that 
the metrical survey. spirit, which have made, and still threaten such strength and activity of body, which was given 
ares The weight of the whole atmospherical ocean| yreat devastation in the church. To have our| him by his Creator for nobler purposes, As the 
e by surrounding the earth being equal to that of @| affections set upon worldly riches, grandeur, or wrestler thus stood in the pride of his strength, 
eck, watery ocean of thirty-four feet deep, or of a) honour, while professing a friendship for the| With the crowd of admiring spectators around 
able covering of mercury of thirty inches, and the air/Truth, is hypocricy, which cannot escape the| him, Edward Burrough stepped into the ring. 
found at the surface of the earth being eight hun- |judgment of Him who is of purer eyes than to The success{ul champion looked with surprise at 
‘oht dred and forty times lighter than water, if the| behold evil with any degree of approbation. his new opponent, whose serious countenance and 
anes same density existed all the way up, the atmos-| Not only are such as thus baulk their profes. | solid demeanor seemed so little like the usual 
shes phere would be 34 times 840, or about 28,000) sion in danger themselves, but their example is|!ight, and unmanly deportment of the competitors 
it ig feet high, which is equal to five miles and a hall.| stumbling to others, and for this are they accoun- |!" these trials of strength and agility. If the 
hes, On account of the greater rarity, however, in the| table, How few are the rich who glory not in their wrestler was astonished, the idle gazers around 
ake, superior regions, It really extends to a height of | riches, or the wise who glory not in their wisdom, | him were not less so; and they watched with 
me. nearly fiity miles, From the known laws of aerial|eyen among those who are professing that self-| intense interest, to see the result. But the object 
that elasticity, we can deduce what is found to hold in| denial which leads to the renunciation of all out-|f this youthful minister of Christ, (who was then 
were fact, that one half of all the air constituting our| ward display, and every hurtful indulgence, ‘The|@bout twenty years of age,) was not to wrestle 
xr is atmosphere exists within three miles and a halt| pride and pleasures of the natural life, are in| With flesh and blood, The weapons of his war- 
tha from the earth’s surface; that is to say, under| many instances usurping the dominion which be-| !are were not carnal, though mighty through God 
ures the level of the summit of Mont Blanc, A person, | longs alone to that which is without an end ; even| ‘© the pulling down of the strong holds of sin and 
from unaccustomed to calculation, would suppose the| with those who are not wanting in profession— Satan. He had been redeemed by the effectual 
» the air to be more equally distributed through the} though a vain profession—of friendship for Truth, | workings of the grace of God in his own heart, 
the filty miles than this rule indicates, as he might at| without obedience to its requirements. ‘ Ye are) !rom the spirit of the world, with all its vain plea- 
ally first also suppose a tube of two feet diameter to| my friends,” said our blessed Redeemer, * if ye| S¥tes and pastimes, and he was now enlisted un- 
s to hold only twice as much as a tube of one foot,|/do whatsoever | command you,” but * if ye love| der the banner of the Prince ol Peace, the Captain 
d on although in reality it holds four times as much. |any thing more than me, ye are not worthy of] of salvation, in making war with the spirit of anti- 
‘rege In carrying a barometer from the level of the me ;” “ if ye love the world, the love of the Father | christ, and against all the corruptions, which 
at it Thames to the top of St. Paul’s Church in Lon-| is not in you.” abound in the world, It had become his meat 
hich don, or of Hampstead Hill, the mercury falls} ‘This is close doctrine, and, having the author. | aud drink to do his Master’s will; and he felt it 
the about half an inch, marking an ascent of about | ity of Christ, nothing that is opposed thereto, will| his pleasure no less than his duty, to labour to 
eter five hundred feet. On Mont Blanc it falls to half| stand the test; wherefore it concerns us all to| gather souls to Christ—to turn men and women 
e of of the entire barometric height, marking an eleva-|examine our foundation, That genuine Quaker-| !rom darkness to light, and from the power of 
tion of fifieen thousand feet; and in Du Luc’s|ism is a revival of primitive Christianity, and that) Satan unto God, clothed with authority from his 
pur- famous balloon ascent it fell to below twelve|this is easily spoiled by every mixture, both) divine Master. Afier standing a few moments, 
sling inches, indicating an elevation of twenty-one|experience and observation abundantly testify. he addressed the bystanders in a powerful and 
3, OF thousand feet, the greatest height to which man has| Among the many hindrances to our religious|@Wakening manner; to which they listened with 
ever ascended from the surface of his earthly | growth, which are to be found in our association| attention and wondering admiration. He told 
ar is habitation. | with the worldly wise, and the worldly great, is| them that their heavenly Father had not left him- 
res. The extreme rarity of the air on high moun- | that of a time-serving and man-pleasing obsequi-| Self without a witness in the heart of man; but 
‘ight tains must of course atlect animals. A person | ousness, which doth greatly lower the dignity of had placed in every one a measure of his grace 
ined breathing on the summit of Mont Blanc, although a Christian prolessor, betraying as it does aj °F Holy Spirit, by which man was at times en- 
‘iy ht expanding his chest as much as usual, really worldly affection, by a worldly conformity. |lightened to see his fullen condition, and to feel 
self; takes in at each inspiration only half as much air! A firm and yet furbearing support of our reli- the necessity lor regeneration. Many of his 
here as he does below—exhibiting a contrast to a man/ gious testimonies will enable us to withstand the hearers were deeply atfected by his discourse, for 
nt is in the diving bell, who at thirty-four feet under) assault of the enemy to the convincing of gain- he was very aptly called ‘a breaker of stony 
ion, water is breathing air of double density, at sixty-|sayers ; while a mere profession and name to) hearts; a son ol thunder, as well as a consoler of 
tly eight feet of triple, and so on, It is known that live will only tend to bring reproach upon the) the contrite in spirit. I'he labour thus bestowed, 
nee, travellers, and even their practised guides, often| church ; so that it must be the concern of every | 10 this strangely gathered meeting, was made, 
the fall down suddenly as if struck by lightning, when| awakened mind to continue in watchfulness against | through the divine blessing qualifying the instru. 
f the approaching lofty summits, on account chiefly of| temptation, which would lead us into a lifeless) Meat, and preparing the hearts of the hearers for 
care the thinness of the air which they are breathing, | formality, out of which our worthy forefathers| the reception of the seed sown, effectual in turn- 
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ing the feet of some of them into the way of peace, 
and leading them to a knowledge of the Truth as 
it is in Jesus, Thus this spiritual wrestler was 
made victorious in this new arena, and having 
been . faithful to the requirings of duty, in thus 
publicly wrestling against wickedness, he retired 
from the ring in peace.” 
— 


Singular Occurrence.—The following is from 
the Centreville Times:—‘ Under the obituary 
head in to-day’s paper will be found the death of 
Mr. Jacob Reese. On the day of his death Mr. 
Reese was engaged in seeding oats, and towards 
evening was startled by a voice apparently at his 
elbow, saying, ‘You may sow but shall not 
reap!” He looked around, and seeing no one, 
continued his work of seeding, attributing it, as 
he afterwards stated, to his imagination, At 
every step, however, the warning was repeated, 
and at last, unable to bear it, he proceeded home 
to his wife. He was persuaded by her that it was 
only imagination, and finding that he had no 
fever, and did not complain of any unusual indis- 
position, she induced him to return to the field. 
There, however, the same solemn warning voice 
attended him at every step—‘ You may sow, but 
you shall not reap!” and in a state of extreme 
agitation, he again ceased work and went home, 
He took an early supper, was shortly after attack- 
ed with a swelling in the throat, and before sun- 
rise next morning was a corpse!” 





Pressure of the Poor Rates in Ireland.—Not- 
withstanding the marked symptoms of improve- 
ment in all branches of Irish industry, the fairest 
test of which is to be traced in the rapid decrease 
of pauperism in a majority of the union work- 
houses, Clare, or, at least, a portion of that county, 
still suffers under the pressure of a poor’s rate 
nearly equal in amount to the same levied during 
the sorest seasons of disease and famine combined. 
A rate which has just been struck (subject to cer- 
tain deductions and additions) for the union of 
Tulla will show how matters stand. In one elec- 
toral division the rate is as high as 7s. in the 
pound ; in another, 6s. ; in four others the average 
is 5s, 8d.; in five more the average is 4s. 7d. ; in 
three, about 3s, 4d.; while in two only the rate is 
a few pence below the last-mentioned figure, 
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A letter from a Friend expresses a fear, lest 
from the remark of a correspondent published in 
the Editorial of last week, viz., ‘«* The Friend’— 
which has always been considered as the organ 
of the Society on this side of the great waters,” — 
the inference may be drawn, that the conduciors 
of this journal claim, or wish it to be considered 
in that light. We make no such pretension, and 
have no such wish. ‘There is no periodical or 
company of individuals, either in this country or 
in Great Britain, authorized to speak or to act as 
the organ of the Society of Friends, 





The session of Congress that closed on the 7th 
inst, has done so much, either directly or indirectly, 
to foster and extend slavery, that a different tone 
upon the subject from any heretofore publicly 
assumed, is now boldly manifested by a number 
of Editors at the South, who claim to speak for 
the slave-holders, Among other things put forth, 
is the assertion that slave-labour is really more 
productive than that performed by free persons 





who are paid for their services, and that, all things 
taken into consideratton, the contrary opinion, so 
long entertained, is a delusion, This, and the 
declaration, not unfrequently made, that the slaves 
are really happier and more contented, while 
serving their masters, than when made free and 
obliged to take care of themselves, is, we think 
happily contradicted by the following anecdote told 
by the Editor of the “ Portland American,” who 
had been spending some time in Washington City. 


A fine looking and intelligent coloured man, about 
forty years of age—a waiter at Gadsby’s—was asked by 
us if he was a slave. He replied with glistening eyes— 
“No, but I once was.” 

We then told him, if it was not against the rules of 
the house, we should like to know something of his his- 
tory. His story, in few words, was this : 

“T was born here a family slave. Until I saw a chance 
to be free, my study was to do as little as I possibly 
could without being flogged.” 

“ But why so?” we asked. 

“ Because when a man works for nothing, he don’t 
work very heartily. I knew if I laboured all day long 
I was no better off than if I didn’t work any. I had no 
inducement and hope. But by and by mistress said if| 
I could earn three hundred and eighty dollars to buy | 
my freedom with, she would then give me my papers. 
I astonished every body who knew me. Every day I 
did the work of three slaves. People said, ‘ What’s got 
into lazy Jem?’ Ah, sir, they didn’t know I was dig- 
ging, and ploughing, and sweating for liberty. The 
black man likes freedom as well as the white man. 
Well, it wasn’t long before I called upon mistress with 
the money, and received my papers. I felt like a king, 
sir, as I marched out of her parlour a FREE MAN. I ran} 
about the streets, and shook hands with all my coloured | 
friends, and shouted ‘I’m Free! I’m Free!’ I looked) 
at myself in the glass a dozen times a day, to see how 
a freeman appeared; and will you believe me, sir, I 
hardly knew myself! I feared 1 was growing proud— 
my eyes shone so, and I stood so straight. That crook 
in my back, and that sneaking look in my face were 
all gone. Well, sir, since then I have gota wife and 
five children. I have some money at interest, and I| 
paid nine hundred dollars down for the house my family | 
live in.” 

This was the substance of the story, which was told 
eloquently, and with pathos.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News to the 26th ult. There have been 
no recent hostile movements of consequence in the east, 
the peculiar attitude of Austria causing the contending 
parties to await her action. The allies no longer con- 
sider Prussia as favouring their cause. It is stated that | 
there are 20,000 Russian soldiers sick in the Principali- 
ties. Accounts from Great Britain and the continent | 
generally indicate abundant crops the present season, 
in anticipation of which bread stuffs continue to de- 
cline. Liverpool price of flour, 30s. to 31s., being lower 
than in New York or Philadelphia. 

SPAIN.—The revolutionary party have triumphed; 
the obnoxious ministry have resigned, and the Queen as | 
a last resource has sent for General Espartero, one of | 
the gerne | party, and entrusted him with the 
duty of forming an administration; a more liberal 
policy is expected if it be possible to re-establish order 

MARSEILLES.—From the 15th to the 18th, 669 
deaths of Cholera occurred ; great alarm was felt, and 
a large portion of the inhabitants had left the city. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress adjourned on the 7th | 
inst. The Reciprocity Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain was ratified by the Senate. This im- | 
portant measure will, it is hoped, prevent further dis- 
putes respecting the Fisheries, and by encouraging freer 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
the British possessions in North America, tend to the 
preservation of peace and good neighbourhood. The 
River and Harbour bill has been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The Homestead bill fell between the two houses. 

California..-News to the 15th ult. Fires had again 
occurred in San Francisco and Sacramento, destroying 
an immense amount of property. The town of Colum- 
bia, Calaveras county, had been nearly destroyed by 
fire ; loss in this case, $500,000. In portions of the | 
| State, vast quantities of the growing wheat had been | 
destroyed by fire. The overland immigrants had begun | 
to arrive. The mining accounts continue favourable. 


| 





Kansas.—Beds of coal have been discovered—a cir- 
cumstance of special importance to a thinly wooded 
country. It is said, that the greater part of the immi- 
grants arriving in the territory, are opposed to slavery, 

St. Louis.—Deaths for the week ending the 31st ult., 
232. 

Baltimore.—Cholera has not yet appeared in the city, 
though it has been very fatal in the Almshouse, three 
miles distant. 

New York.—Deaths last week, 1153, including 286 
by Cholera. 

Boston.—Deaths last week, 
Cholera. 

Philadelphia.—The average temperature for the Se. 
venth month, according to the record kept at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 78.83 deg., being more than 3 
deg. higher than the average of the last 29 years. 

The coinage at the mint last month amounted to 
3,587,350 dollars; the deposits to 4,250,000 dollars. 

Deaths last week, 468, including 88 by Cholera. 

Brooklyn. —Deaths last week, 263, including 65 of 
Cholera. 


131, including 33 by 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from A. L. Benedict, agt., O., for A. Chap- 
man, $3, to 52, vol. 27; for Thomas Tow nsend, agent, 
Ne Kis, $2, vol. 27, and for F. Mills, $2, vol. 27; for 


| Moses Child, $2, vol. 27. 


The Moral Almanac for 1855 is received, and for sale 
at Friends’ Book-store, 84 Arch street. Price $2 pergr. 
Eighth month, 1854. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


For the Girls’ second arithmetical school at West-town 
Boarding School. Apply to Anne Tatum, Woodbury ; 
Sidney Coates, 330 Arch st.; Elizabeth Peirson, 254 N. 
Fifth st.; or Sarah Allen, 146 Pine st. 





Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Wantep.—A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the men’s school, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the women’s school. Application may be made 
to either of the undersigned. John C. Allen, No. 179 
S. Fifth street; William L. Edwards, No. 37 Arch 
street; Samuel Allen, No. 134 S. Front street. 


ae 


MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Somerton, Ohio, 
on Fourth-day, the 26th of Seventh month, Samven 
Watton, of Philadefphia, and Sarau J., daughter of the 
late James ee of Belmont county, Ohio. 





Diep, on the 23rd of Fifth month last, at her ; resi- 
dence in Bucks county, Pa., Saran Paxson, relict of 
Moses Paxson, in the 79th year of her age; a member 
and esteemed minister of Solebury particular and Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence, Belmont county, Ohio, the 9th 
of Sixth month, 1854, ALice PLumer, in the 89th year of 
her age; a member of St. Clairsville particular and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence, near Plainfield, Belmont co., 
Ohio, the 26th of Sixth month, 1854, Ruopa, wife of 
Richard Dillon; a member of Plainfield Monthly and 
particular Meeting, after a lingering and painful disease 
of the heart, which she bore with patience and resigna- 








,| tion, and her friends have the consoling belief, that her 
;end was peace. 





, at the residence of her parents, in Knox county, 

Ohio, on the 3rd of Seventh month, 1854, in the 23rd 
year of her age, Racuet, daughter of Jehu and Hannah 
Lewis, after a protracted illness of seven mouths, which 

| she bore with Christian patience and resignation ; a 
member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 15th of Seventh month last, in the 78th 
year of her age, Hannan Dituin; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Western District. 
This dear Friend was afflicted with severe illness for 
several months; during which time she experienced 
|much sore trial of faith and patience; but through the 
| adorable mercy of a gracious Saviour, she was enabled, 
a short time before her close, to say to a friend upon 
| bidding farewell, “I not only enjoy peace, but often 
jjoy.” Her sufferings continued until within afew hours 
|of her close; after which she departed without a sigh 
|or groan, leavi ing to her friends the consoling evidence, 
| that all was well. 





LOO Eb weet a Oe eee 





New Mezico.—Hostilities with the Apache Indians 
continue, and robberies and murders are of frequent 





occurrence oa the frontiers. 
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